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AUSTRALIAN  TOBACCO 
IMPORTS  UP  SHARPLY 

Australia's  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  rose  to  ^5«5  million 
pounds  in  1957,  up  25  percent  from  the  1956  total  of  36.5  million.  The 
United  States  supplied  3^*0  million  pounds  last  year  (75  percent  of  the 
total),  compared  with  26.2  million  pounds  in  1956  (72  percent  of  total 
purchases) .    The  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  was  the  second- 
ranking  supplier  in  1957,  furnishing  9« 3  million  pounds;  Canada,  with 
1.6  million,  ranked  third.    Mozambique,  which  shipped  no  tobacco  to  the 
Australian  market  in  1956,  supplied  nearly  one -half  million  pounds  last 
year. 


TOBACCO,  UNMANUFACTURED:    Australia,  imports  by 
country  of  origin,  1955-57 


Country  of  Origin 

;  1955 

1956 

:  1957 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  pounds 

;  pounds 

pounds 

35,550  : 

26,200  : 

:  3*+,02*+ 

.:       12,09*+  : 

8,133 

:  9,255 

. :         2,881  : 

1,872 

:  1,60*4- 

. :            186  : 

:    H  . 

:  23 

.:            105  : 

:  50 

. :            2k-9  ' 

167 

2 

. :            279  : 

21  : 

19 

. :             91  ' 

.:  27k 

115 

^3 

•:  51,709 

36,516 

1/  Less  than  500  pounds. 

Source:    Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics. 


RHODESIAN  TOBACCO 
PRICES  RISING 

Rhodesian  flue -cured  tobacco  sold  at  the  Salisbury  auction  averaged 
the  equivalent  of  *+0.7  U.S.  cents  per  pound  in  the  first  12  weeks  of  1958 
sales.    Prices  averaged  1+6.1  cents  for  the  similar  period  of  1957 • 

The  average  for  the  first  12  weeks  of  this  marketing  season  is  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  36. 2-cent-average  for  the  first  6  weeks  of  this 
season.    Total  sales  for  the  first  12  weeks,  at  56.7  million  pounds,  were 
only  slightly  lower  than  the  58. 0  million  pounds  sold  during  the  comparable 
period  a  year  ago. 
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SALES  OF  TURKISH  TOBACCO 
NEARLY  COMPLETE 

Sales  of  oriental  tobacco  in  Turkey  started  in  the  Aegean  region  January 
27  and  were  nearly  completed  in  the  eastern  region  (the  last  leaf  to  he 
marketed)  "by  June  1. 

Leaf  sold  in  the  Aegean  area  at  an  average  equivalent  to       9  U.S.  cents 
per  pound  this  season,  ranging  in  price  from  36.^  to  60.7  U.S.  cents  per 
pound.    Early  sales  in  the  Marmara  region  brought  3^.8  "to  67.2  U.S.  cents 
per  pound  and  averaged  60.7  U.S.  cents.    Most  of  this  Marmara  tobacco  was 
bought  by  the  Turkish  Tobacco  Monopoly  and  will  probably  be  resold  under 
bilateral  trade  arrangements. 

In  addition  to  the  market  price,  tobacco  farmers  received  a  subsidy 
from  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  of  10  to  15  percent  of  the  sales  price. 


U.S.  SHARE  IN  WORLD  TOBACCO 
EXPORT  TRADE  DROPS  IN  1957 

World  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  (excluding  those  from  Communist 
countries)  reached  a  record  high  of  1,^59  million  pounds  in  1957  —  UP  ^ 
percent  from  1956.    The  United  States,  as  usual,  was  the  world's  largest 
tobacco  exporter  last  year,  but  the  U.S. share  of  world  exports  declined  to 
3^.3  percent  from  36.^-  percent  in  1956. 

World  exports  of  flue-cured  in  1957  totaled  682  million  pounds,  down 
a  little  from  1956  because  of  significant  declines  in  foreign  sales  by 
India  and  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  and  a  slight  drop  in 
U.S.  exports  from  ^20  million  pounds  in  1956  to  *H8  million  pounds  in  1957* 
These  declines  were  partially  offset  by  increases  in  flue-cured  exports 
from  several  other  countries.    The  U.S.  share  in  total  flue -cured  exports 
last  year  was  6l  percent,  compared  with  59  percent  in  1956. 

Oriental  leaf  exports  in  1957  from  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia 
were  sharply  above  the  1956  total  for  these  3  major  producers  of  this 
type  of  leaf.    Exports  from  these  countries,  combined,  reached  a  record 
375  million  pounds  in  1957,  compared  with  285  million  in  1956.  World 
exports  of  oriental  tobacco  are  believed  to  have  been  near  kOQ  million 
pounds  in  19 57- -about  one -third  larger  than  the  310  million  exported  in 
1956. 

Total  "Free-World"  exports  of  light  cigarette  tobaccos- -flue -cured, 
Burley,  other  light  air-cured  (including  Maryland),  and  oriental—accounted 
for  nearly  80  percent  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  exports  last  year. 
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EXPORTS  OF  SYRIAN  TOBACCO 
CONTINUE  TO  DROP 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  Syria  continued  to  decline  in 
1957*    Total  shipments  last  year,  including  leaf  and  tombac,  amounted  to 
only  .9  million  pounds,  compared  with  1.6  million  in  1956,  and  with  the 
record  of  8.3  million  in  1951-    Exports  to  the  United  States,  mainly 
Latakia,  which  totaled  7»2  million  pounds  in  1951,  dropped  to  about 
one -half  million  pounds  last  year. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  INCREASES 
CITRUS  EXPORT  LEVIES 

Increases  in  levies  against  citrus  exports  have  been  announced  by  the 
South  African  Citrus  Board.    A  basic  levy  equivalent  to  k  cents  per  box, 
to  cover  administration  costs,  has  been  doubled.    A  special  levy,  primarily 
to  cover  advertising  costs,  has  been  raised  from  6.6  cents  per  box  to  7»6 
cents.    The  Citrus  Board  says  the  increases  were  necessary  because  of  higher 
administrative  costs  and  a  planned  expansion  of  advertising  for  both  domestic 
and  export  markets. 

BAHAMAS  EXPECTED  TO  CONTINUE  TO  BE 
GOOD  MARKET  FOR  U.  S.  PRODUCTS 

The  year  1957  was  the  most  prosperous  in  history  for  the  Bahamas.  The 
boom  was  reflected  in  increased  building,  shipping,  power  production,  real 
estate  and  retail  store  sales,  and  in  traffic  between  Nassau  and  the  several 
hundred  islands  of  the  group,  known  as  the  "Out  Islands." 

Tourism,  the  principal  source  of  income,  brought  in  approximately  $20.5 
million.    Over  90  percent  of  the  tourists  were  from  the  United  States. 
Private  remittances,  including  private  investment,  amounted  to  $21.0  million 
last  year.    Despite  the  strike  in  January,  investment  continues  at  about 
the  1957  rate,  and  is  expected  to  increase  in  1958  and  1959*    The  value  of 
imports  into  the  colony  amounted  to  $^2.7  million.    The  United  States  share 
was  $22.0  million,  of  which  over  $^  million  was  for  agricultural  products, 
principally  meats,  grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables.    Bahanian  exports  of 
domestic  produce  amounted  to  less  than  $2  million. 

The  government  is  concerned  over  the  dependence  on  imported  foodstuffs, 
and  is  taking  steps  to  increase  production  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  live- 
stock.    Continued  intensive  cultivation  for  the  domestic  market  of  such 
crops  as  pineapples,  cucumbers  (a  new  crop  for  the  Bahamas),  and  okra  would 
not  only  lessen  the  drain  on  dollars,  but  would  provide  welcome  seasonal 
employment.    However,  the  population  of  the  colony  has  increased  from 
Qk,Qkl  in  1953  to  an  estimated  130,698  in  1957,  and  unless  production  keeps 
pace  with  this  rapid  gain,  food  imports  must  continue  to  expand. 
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CUBA'S  POTATO  SUPPLIES  EXPECTED 
TO  LAST  UNTIL  MID-AUGUST 

Trade  sources  in  Havana  report  stock  of  potatoes  on  June  5  at  Mj-7,000 
sacks  (100-113.  equivalent).    This  should  be  adequate  to  carry  through  until 
about  mid-August .    Under  the  low-duty  period  (August  1  through  October  31) 
Cuba  permits  imports  of  689,600  cwt.  of  table  potatoes. 


GHANA  ANNOUNCES  MINIMUM 
PRICES  FOR  COCOA 

The  Ghana  Cocoa  Marketing  Board  announced  on  June  h  that  the  minimum 
standard  price  to  be  paid  to  farmers  for  the  1953  mid-crop  and  for  the 
1958-59  main  crop  of  cocoa  will  be  approximately  16.8  cents  per  pound 
for  Grades  I  and  II.    This  is  the  same  price  that  was  paid  for  the  1957-58 
main  crop.    The  basis  of  payment  will  be  naked  beans  ex-scale  at  the 
scheduled  buying  center.    Marketing  of  the  1958  mid-crop  began  June  13 . 


CUBA  OPENS  PLANT  TO  MAKE  BUILDING 
MATERIAL  FROM  BAGASSE 

The  world's  first  plant  to  use  bagasse  to  make  hardboard  was  opened 
June  7>  1958,  near  Cruces,  in  Las  Villas  Province,  Cuba. 

The  $2.5-million  plant,  owned  and  operated  by  Cuban  Bagasse  Products, 
S.  A.,  will  also  manufacture  other  artificial  wood  and  related  products. 
It  plans  to  produce  18  million  square  feet  of  boards  annually,  valued  at 
about  $^  million.    About  70  percent  of  the  output  is  expected  to  be  used 
in  Cuba. 


OILSEED  SHIPMENTS  THROUGH 
SUEZ  DOWN  IN  APRIL 

Northbound  shipments  of  oilseeds  through  the  Suez  Canal  in  April 
1958  were  almost  50  percent  below  those  of  March  1958  and  April  1956, 
but  were  more  than  double  the  58,000  tons  of  April  1957. 

Shipments  of  soybeans  alone  through  the  Suez  in  April  totaled  1.2 
million  bushels,  a  decline  of  60  percent  from  March  and  slightly  less 
than  one-half  those  of  April  1956.    However,  they  were  60  percent  above 
the  ^76,000  bushels  shipped  in  April  1957. 

October-April  soybean  shipments  totaled  'J .6  million  bushels,  less 
than  two-thirds  those  of  the  comparable  period  of  1955-56,  when  11.9 
million  bushels  moved  northward  through  the  Suez. 
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OILSEEDS:     Suez  Canal,  northbound  shipments,  April  1956  and  1958, 
October-April  1955-56  and  1957-58  l/ 


:      April  : 
:      1956  : 

April 
1953  : 

Oct. -April  : 
1955-56  : 

Oct. -April 
1957-53 

:  Short  tons  j 

Short  tons 

Short  tons  ■ 

Short  tons 

 :      78,263  : 

 :  66,138 

 :      57,320  • 

17,637 
 :       2,205  : 

 :  17,637 

36,375 
1+7,1+00 
18,7^0 
5,512 
1,102 
15,^32 

:  358,21+8 
:  502,61+8 
:  298,723 
:  58,^22 
:  3^,170 
:  170,857 

;  227,071+ 

:  5^,9^5 
:  109,128 
:  77,160 
:  27,558 
121,253 

:    12k,  561 

\  1,1+23,068 

:  1,111,118 

l/  Marketing  year  1955-56  given  for  use  in  comparisons  since  the  Suez  Canal 
was  closed  November  1956  through  March  1957*     2/  To  convert  to  bushels  use 
33 • 3  bushels  per  ton.     3/  T°  convert  to  bushels  use  35 • 7  bushels  per  ton. 

Source:    Monthly  Bulletin,  Suez  Canal  Authority. 

Copra  shipments  in  April  declined  markedly  from  March,  but  October-April 
1957-58  shipments  were  still  almost  10  percent  above  those  of  1955-56. 

October-April  shipments  of  peanuts  were  far  below  those  of  the  com- 
parable period  of  1955-56,  probably  reflecting  a  shortage  of  peanuts  for 
export  from  Communist  China.    Cottonseed  shipments  during  the  7-month 
period  were  up  almost  oner-third  from  those  of  the  previous  period,  while 
flaxseed  shipments  were  off  about  20  percent. 


WEST  GERMANY  ISSUES  TENDER 
FOR  U.  S.  VARIETY  MEATS 


The  West  German  Government  has  published  a  "tender,"  or  permission  to 
import,  for  U.  S.  pork  livers  and  kidneys.    Applications  for  import  licenses 
are  being  accepted  from  June  18  to  June  30,  1958. 

Licenses  are  limited  to  importers  who  held  import  licenses  under  Tender 
Number  71302  (published  June  1957),  and  will  be  for  no  less  than  13  metric 
tons  (28,660  pounds)  and  no  more  than  60  metric  tons  (132,276  pounds).  They 
will  be  valid  for  customs  clearance  up  to  50  days  after  issue.    The  first 
date  of  customs  clearance  will  be  July  15,  1958.    No  value  or  quantity 
total  was  set  by  the  tender. 

West  Germany  is  one  of  the  largest  U.  S.  export  markets  for  variety 
meats.    During  1957  it  took  over  25.5  million  pounds  of  U.  S.  variety  meats, 
valued  at  about  $k  million.     Since  the  expiration  early  this  year  of  the 
last  West  German  variety  meat  import  tender,  published  last  June,  U.  S. 
variety  meat  exports  to  West  Germany  have  been  unusually  low. 
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ARGENTINE  CHILLED  MEAT 
SHIPPED  TO  ITALY 

Argentina  has  shipped  150  tons  of  chilled  meat  to  Italy  on  a  new  ship, 
the  Federico  C.     If  this  shipment  proves  profitable,  regular  monthly 
deliveries  of  150  tons  will  he  made. 

The  new  ship  will  make  the  crossing  in  only  15  days,  hut  the  meat  must 
then  he  quickly  used.    Chilled  beef  must  be  used  in  ^0  to  60  days  under  the 
best  storage  conditions.    But  frozen  meat  may  be  stored  for  a  much  longer 
period. 

NEW  ZEALAND  CATTLE 
COMING  TO  U.S. 

Final  arrangements  have  been  made  to  ship  1,300  head  of  cattle  from 
Tauranga  on  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  to  San  Diego,  California,  according 
to  press  reports.    The  cattle  are  said  to  have  been  already  selected  and 
innoculated  against  tuberculosis  and  are  now  on  farms  in  the  Rotorua  area 
south  of  Tauranga  awaiting  shipment.    A  representative  of  the  purchasing 
firm,  the  Modern  Imperial  Cattle  Company  of  California,  is  expected  to 
supervise  the  shipment. 

This  shipment  will  be  the  first  of  a  proposed  movement  of  feeders 
to  the  United  States.    The  volume  of  the  movement  will  be  determined  by 
the  profitability  of  this  first  consignment,  but  is  not  expected  to  be 
large.    The  animals  will  be  placed  in  quarantined  feed  lots  for  a  minimum 
of  30  days  in  the  United  States  (  see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  April  1^, 
1958  and  April  23,  1958) . 

Cattle  imports  from  New  Zealand  are  permitted  as  long  as  they  meet 
the  rigid  U.  S.  health  and  inspection  requirements.    There  is  a  U.  S. 
tariff  of  1.5  cents  per  pound,  with  a  higher  rate  if  imports  exceed 
certain  numbers  per  quarter  per  year. 

U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  INEDIBLE  TALLOW 
DOWN  SHARPLY  IN  JANUARY-MARCH 

U.S.  exports  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  in  January-March  1958 
totaled  283.5  million  pounds.    This  was  about  31  percent  below  the 
Ul0.5  million  pounds  shipped  during  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
earlier. 

South  America  was  the  only  major  marketing  area  that  increased  tallow 
purchases  from  the  United  States  over  this  period.    Exports  to  Europe, 
which  accounted  for  5-  percent  of  U.S.  trade  in  ±951,  were  down  about  ^3 
percent.    Higher  U.S.  prices,  as  well  as  increased  competition  from 
Australia,  Canada,  and  Argentina,  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  decline 
in  trade  over  the  3-month  period. 
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INEDIBLE  TALLOW  AND  GREASES:    U.  S.  exports,  by  country  of  destination, 
average  1951-55,  annual  1956-57,  and  January-March  1957-58 


1 

:          January  -  March 

Continent  : 

Average  : 

Increase  or 

and  country  i 

1951-55  ! 

1956  I 

1957  1/  ! 

1957  l/i 

1958  !/• 

decrease (— ) 

1958 

.  1,000 

i    1,000  . 

1,000 

1,000 

t  1,000 

:  1,000 

< 

pounds 

i  pounds 

!  pounds 

1  ptJUliUa 

►       nmmH  a 

North  America: 

Canada   

23,782 

!  26,604 

20,400 

-334 

43,659 

,  58,906 

40,147 

!  14,692 

i  10,999 

:  -3.693 

EL  Salvador    .  .  . 

3,842 

!  3,947 

:  2,103 

!  424 

!  134 

:  -290 

3,693 

:  5,075 

5,856 

1,169 

s  1,576 

:  407 

.  30,356 

:  39,176 

27,624 

ft  qai 

!  —JO? 

Dominican  Republic 

3,709 

:  3,843 

:  3,928 

1.147 

:  794 

:  -353 

■                    J  J  J 

•  6r623 

6.418 

t  7r5l6 

1.573 

t  2f281 

!  708 

■  115.664 

i    1^,969  , 

1  107.574 

:  32.839 

!  28.899 

:  -3.940 

South  America: 

:  6,097 

:  4,931 

157 

'.  155 

.  3 

-152 

;  15,140 

:  12,274 

:  18,069 

:  1.159 

:  6,816 

:  5,657 

:  6,124 

:  9,940 

:  10,332 

1.925 

•    -1 . 019 

:  9,769 

:  10,907 

:  8,876 

!  2,605 

:      1 . 396 

:  -1.209 

:  4.574 

8. 35  A 

:  7r527 

1.ZD3 

1      1 . 402 

:  -1 

:  41.704 

:  46.406 

j  44.961 

;  8.266 

11  5Z2 

3.276 

Europe: 

s  7,670 

»  -1.976 

!  6,897 

4,427 

2. All 

LAI 

Belgium- Luxembourg 

:  61,071 

:  71,656 

:  31,977 

14,287 

3  881 

.  .in  /06 

:  10,913 

:  4,533 

:  9,024 

6.527 

136 

'  -6.391 

Germany,  West    .  . 

:  87,515 

:  141,393 

:  71,572 

.  29.456 

5.218 

•  -24.238 

6,126 

!  5,925 

:  865 

.            1  JO 

!  -O 

■  no 

Italv  ...... 

J  •••••• 

:  137,080 

:  271,919 

:  239,600 

Ay,  3Q7 

5/  955 

-9  //2 

>     —7 ,  HA^- 

Netherlands    .  .  . 

!  139,534 

:  238,625 

:  232,856 

82  317 

53  037 

•  -29  280 

!  3,346 

:  3,779 

:  1,176 

!  286 

:  373 

1  87 

:  2/1,741 

:  31,553 

:  35,423 

:  12,867 

s  338 

■  -12.529 

Switzerland  ... 

:  33,485 

!  28,900 

:  15,863 

7  036 

1  337 

-5  699 

United  Kingdom  ,  . 

t  10,973 

:  17,924 

:  7,099 

s  3/5,694 

:  16,017 

!  68,013 

>    15  685 

15  56A 

-121 

:  19,053 

:  24,117 

:  26,732 

:    10 . 400 

5.531 

:  8.838 

s  23.185 

:  4/  60.255 

:  4.672 

:  2f200 

i  -2.472 

:  532.266 

:  887.196 

804.882 

-  251,399 

:  144.159 

: -107. 240 

Africa : 

Egypt   

:  34,408 

!  49,499 

:  66,977 

i  18,345 

.  13.937 

:  -4.408 

Rhode sias  -  Nyasaland     A, "7 AO 

:  8,211 

2,218 

2  03Q 

Un.  of  So.  Africa 

:  52,211 

:  67,155 

!  40,607 

1/  7/6 

9  553 

-5  193 

Other  ,   

1      A. 593 

:  7.726 

5.198 

661 

2.782 

2,121 

Total  .... 

:  95,952 

132  .  591 

115.000 

?5  7Q1 

2A  P7? 

Asia: 

China,  Taiwan    .  . 

I  15,434 

I  27,297 

!  22,239 

3,158 

4,915 

1,757 

Japan   

•  161,025 

:  211,152 

223,132  ! 

65,677 

56,105 

-9,572 

Korea,  South  .  .  . 

:  9,283 

!  18,007 

15,046  ; 

13 

4,533  ! 

4,520 

Philippines    .  .  . 

:  11,104 

:     13,906  s 

14,127  : 

4,211  : 

2,096  : 

-2,115 

Other   

:    12.942  - 

21,151 

57  43,866  i 

8.957  : 

4,813  i 

-4.144. 

Total  .... 

209 . 788 

291.513  : 

318 " 410  : 

82.016  : 

72.A62  : 

-9.554 

Australia  &  Oceania 

2 

Destination  unknown 

234  \ 

200  : 

-34 

Grand  total 

995,276 

1,501,675  ; 

1,390,827  ; 

410,545  ; 

283.534  : 

-127 P 011 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  1955  only.  37  Two-year  average.  Aj  Includes  25.1  million  pounds 
to  U.S.S.R.    5/  Includes  34.9  million  pounds  to  Turkey. 
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INDIA'S  WOOL  PRODUCTION 
UP  SLIGHTLY 

Production  of  grease  wool  pulled  and  shorn  in  India  is  estimated  at 
7I+  million  pounds  for  the  year  ending  March  20,  1958*    This  is  about 
2.8  percent  above  the  "J2  million  pounds  produced  during  the  previous 
year. 

Wool  production  for  the  1958-59  season  is  forecast  at  about  the  same 
level  as  1957-58.    The  effectiveness  of  the  sheep  and  wool  expansion  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Government  of  India  may  be  nearly  offset  by  smaller 
lamb  crops  and  losses  caused  by  drought  in  parts  of  the  main  wool-producing 
areas  of  North  India. 


CANADIAN  CATTLE 
SLAUGHTER  DROPS 

Canadian  inspected  cattle  slaughter  in  May  dropped  2  percent  from 
the  same  month  last  year  to  136,695  head.    May  was  the  first  month  in 
1958  in  which  cattle  slaughter  was  not  above  a  year  earlier. 

The  decrease  was  partly  because  of  reduced  numbers  coming  off  feed 
in  western  Canada,  which  sent  many  feeders  to  the  United  States  during 
late  1957  and  early  1958  ( see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  February  10, 
1958) .    Reduced  slaughtering  and  strong  demand  have  pushed  cattle  and 
beef  prices  up  sharply  in  Canada,  with  correspondingly  smaller  exports 
of  live  cattle  and  beef  to  the  United  States.    Inspected  cattle  slaughter 
during  June  is  also  expected  to  be  below  the  same  month  in  1957. 


NEW  ZEALAND  PLANS  NEW 
MEAT-LOADING  FACILITIES 

The  Federated  Farmers  Organization  at  Southland,  New  Zealand,  has 
petitioned  the  New  Zealand  Meat  Producers  Board  to  finance  the  installa- 
tion of  all-weather  meat-loading  facilities  at  Auckland,  Wellington, 
Lyttleton,  and  Bluff. 

Improved  facilities  and  equipment  at  these  h  main  meat-handling  ports 
would  cost  possibly  hk  million  to  L5  million  ($10  to  $12  million),  but 
they  would  reduce  export  expenses  and  speed  shipments.    The  Meat  Board 
believes,  however,  that  improved  shipping  facilities  should  be  provided 
by  the  harbor  authorities  rather  than  by  the  meat  producing  industry 
itself. 

New  Zealand's  receipts  from  meat  exports  in  the  first  k  months  of  1958 
totaled  L28. 6  million  ($63.8  million),  an  increase  of  £170,000  ($379,000) 
over  the  same  period  of  1957- 
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OUTLOOK  FAVORABLE  FOR  U.  S. 
PORK  EXPORTS  TO  CUBA 

U.  S.  exports  of  pork  to  Cuba  in  1958  may  exceed  1957  shipments 
despite  higher  U.  S.  prices  and  smaller  exports  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1958.    Cuban  hog  slaughter  is  running  at  about  the  level  of  a  year  ago. 
High  prices  of  mixed  feeds  and  feed  supplements  are  discouraging  com- 
mercial hog  production.    Demand  for  meat  continues  relatively  strong. 

Imports  of  cured  pork  by  Cuba  in  the  first  quarter  of  1958  totaled 
8.7  million  pounds,  only  6  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.    All  of  the 
I958  imports  originated  in  the  United  States. 


CUBAN  SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES  PRODUCTION 
ABOUT  FINISHED;  SALES  WELL  ADVANCED 

By  May  31,  1958,  Cuba  had  produced  5,586,6oi+  Spanish  long  tons 
(6, 3^5  > 321  short  tons)  of  sugar.    This  leaves  only  13,396  Spanish  long 
tons  (15,215  short  tons)  to  be  made  in  order  to  complete  Cuba's  restricted 
crop  of  5.6  million  Spanish  tons  (6,360,000  short  tons)  set  for  the  cur- 
rent season  beginning  January  1. 

During  this  same  period  Cuba  produced  229  million  gallons  of  blackstrap 
molasses.    Also,  79*6  million  gallons  of  hi-test  molasses  were  made  by  May 
10,  1958  (the  terminating  date  for  production  of  this  type  of  molasses), 
according  to  the  preliminary  estimate  of  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Institute. 

Cuba's  1958  exports  of  sugar  up  to  May  15  totaled  2,585,576  short 
tons,  compared  with  2,^70,299  short  tons  exported  during  the  same  period 
last  year.    This  included  exports  to  the  United  States  of  1,521,653  short 
tons,  compared  with  1,297,566  short  tons  in  the  comparable  1957  period. 
The  average  price  of  sugar  sold  to  United  States  for  the  first  5  months 
of  1958  was  5.31  cents  per  pound,  f.a.s.  Cuban  port.    This  was  10  points 
above  the  average  price  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Cuba  had  sold  185  million  gallons  of  blackstrap  molasses  by  the  end 
of  May  1958.    Of  this  amount,  106  million  had  been  shipped.    The  Sugar 
Stabilization  Institute  also  assigned  87.8  million  gallons  for  home  use, 
and  to  make  alcohol  for  export. 

Contracts  for  sale  of  hi-test  molasses  totaling  k8.k  million  gallons 
had  been  signed  by  the  end  of  May.    However,  only  9.3  million  had  been 
shipped  and  2.3  million  were  in  the  process  of  being  loaded. 
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PERUVIAN -COLOMBIAN  BARTER  OF 
COFFEE  AND  SUGAR  PROPOSED 

Sugar  producers  of  Colombia  are  concerned  over  reports  that  considera- 
tion is  being  given  to  a  proposal  to  barter  Colombian  coffee  for  Peruvian 
sugar . 

Colombian  sugar  production  in  1957  was  251,000  short  tons,  raw  equiva- 
lent, or  30,000  tons  less  than  the  1956  crop  of  281,000  tons.  However, 
output  in  1958  is  expected  to  he  290,000  tons,  which  should  he  adequate 
to  meet  Colombia^  needs,  judging  from  recent  consumption  trends. 

CHILE'S  EDIBLE  OIL  IMPORT 
REQUIREMENTS  DOWN  IN  1958 

Imports  of  edible  vegetable  oils  into  Chile  during  1958  are  forecast 
at  1^,330  short  tons,  a  decline  of  almost  one-half  from  1957«    The  import 
forecast  is  based  on  an  expected  increase  in  domestic  oil  outturn  from 
the  oilseed  crops  harvested  early  this  year  and  a  sharp  decline  in 
domestic  consumption. 

Consumption  of  edible  oils  is  unofficially  forecast  at  about  36,  ^-00 
tons,  a  decline  of  ^,700  tons  from  1957  and  of  almost  10,000  tons  from 
1956.    The  declining  consumption  is  attributed  to  high  prices  for  vege- 
table oils  in  relation  to  animal  cooking  fats. 

Edible  oil  imports  in  1957  were  largely  semi-refined  soybean  oil  from 
the  United  States  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  kQO.    Most  of  the  forecasted 
1^,330  tons  of  oil  to  be  imported  in  1958  is  expected  to  come  from 
Argentina. 

Oilseed  production  in  Chile  has  expanded  rapidly  in  the  last  2  years, 
and  a  further  increase  is  expected  in  1959*    The  most  notable  expansion 
has  been  in  the  output  of  rapeseed.    In  1958  an  estimated  16,600  tons 
was  harvested  from  over  26,600  acres,  whereas  the  area  planted  in  195^ 
was  only  100  acres  and  production  was  around  65  tons.    Prior  to  195^ 
only  negligible  quantities  were  grown. 

Sunflower  seed  production  in  1958  is  estimated  at  5^,325  tons,  an 
increase  of  over  10  percent  from  1957  and  the  largest  outturn  since  195^« 
A  further  small  expansion  of  acreage  is  expected  next  year. 

Small  quantities  of  olive  oil  and  various  other  oils  are  produced 
domestically  each  year  in  Chile.    The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  places 
olive  oil  production  in  1957  at  220  tons.    Unofficial  estimates  of  the 
1957  outturn  of  oil  from  wild  turnip,  radish,  and  grape  seeds,  rice 
hulls,  and  walnuts  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  700  tons. 
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1950 

;      1957  1/ 

r—  — 

Forecast  1958 

:      Short  tons 
Supply:  : 

Opening  stocks,  January  1..:  10,750 

:      Short  tons 

:  2,440 
18,938 
26,647 

:             Short  tons 

:                   6  920 
:  20,94o 
14, 330 

48^025 

42, 190 

Distribution:  : 

Ending  stocks,  December  31.:           2,440  \ 

41, 105 
6,920 

36,375 
5,815 

Total  distribution. ... :  48,510 

48, 025 

42,190 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Refined  oil  equivalent. 
Compiled  from  official  and  other  sources. 

EDIBLE  OILS:    Chile,  imports  by  kind  and  country  of  origin, 

1957  1/ 


Country  of 
origin 

Kind  of  oil 

Soybean 

\  Peanut 

"Sunflower 

;  Olive 

Others 

Total  2/ 

Short 
tons 

:  Short 
tons 

•  Siort 
.  tons 

Short 
tons 

Short 
tons 

:  Short 
:  tons 

United  States  

28,114 

:  3^8 

3 

:  3 

71 
19 
123 

28,533 
25 
123 
134 
33 
207 

Netherlands  

-  134 

33 

:  161 

1  . 

"45 

28,UL4 

542 

3 

138 

258  ; 

29,055 

Compiled  from  Chilean  Customs  figures. 


OILSEEDS:     Chile,  production  by  kind, 
annual  1956-58 


Commodity 

;  1956 

:    1957  1/ 

i                  1958  2/ 

:      Short  tons 

:      Short  tons 

:             Short  tons 

Edible: 

:  51,700 

:                   56, 325 

:  13,890 

:  16,665 

..:  4,380 

4,400 

4,520 

..:  45,725 

69,990 

77,?io 

Inedible : 

5,045 

5,210 

5,195 

75,200 

82,705 

l/  Preliminary. 

2/  Estimated  harvest  occurs  in  the  early  months  of  the  calendar  year. 
2/  Hempseed  oil  is  used  for  edible  purposes  in  Chile. 


Compiled  from  official  sources 
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DUTCH  USING  MORE  BUTTER 
FOLLOWING  PRICE  DROP 

In  a  further  effort  to  bolster  its  dairy  industry,  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment recently  reduced  the  domestic  price  of  butter  from  the  equivalent  of 
57.5  cents  per  pound  to  k^>  cents  per  pound.    As  a  result,  demand  increased 
almost  immediately,  and  for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II,  weekly  con- 
sumption has  exceeded  1,000  metric  tons  (2.2  million  pounds).    This  is 
almost  double  the  butter  consumption  recorded  several  weeks  before  the 
price  drop. 

The  Dairy  Control  Board  has  announced  that  it  is  allocating  $127,000 
for  an  advertising  campaign  to  push  domestic  butter  sales  higher. 


VENEZUELA  TO  BUILD 
3  DRY  MILK  PLANTS 

Venezuela  plans  to  build  3  n©w  milk  drying  plants  as  part  of  its 
dairy  industry  development  program.    The  Corporacion  Venezolana  de  Fomento 
reports  that  about  $1.5  million  will  be  loaned  to  private  companies  for 
plant  construction.  Two  of  these  plants  will  probably  be  located  in  the 
State  of  Zulia,  Venezuela's  largest  dairy  area,  and  the  other  plant  will 
be  built  in  the  central  milk  shed,  in  the  Caracas  area. 

Venezuela's  output  of  preserved  milk  (mostly  dry  whole)  was  9»9 
million  pounds  in  1957 >  an  increase  of  9»5  percent  over  1956  production. 


IRELAND  EXPORTING 
MORE  BUTTER 

Ireland's  exports  of  butter  rose  from  k,6  million  pounds  in  the  first 
3  months  of  1957  to  11.3  million  pounds  in  the  same  period  of  1958 • 
Approximately  7  million  pounds  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  about  k  million 
pounds  to  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  remainder  mainly  to  the  British  West 
Indies. 

Exports  of  chocolate  crumb  (whole  milk-cocoa-sugar  product  used  in 
the  confectionery  industry)  were  5.k  million  pounds  during  the  January- 
March  quarter  of  1958 >  compared  with  2.8  million  pounds  a  year  earlier. 
The  United  Kingdom,  the  major  outlet,  took  about  72  percent  of  total 
exports.    There  was  little  change  in  shipments  to  Northern  Ireland,  the 
second  most  important  market,  which  purchased  approximately  555,000 
pounds.    Canada,  not  a  customer  in  the  first  quarter  a  year  ago,  took 
more  than  900,000  pounds. 

Exports  of  other  dairy  products,  except  cream,  declined  somewhat 
in  the  opening  quarter  of  1958  compared  with  the  same  quarter  of  1957. 
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FRANCE'S  EXPORTS  OF 
DAIRY  PRODUCTS  UP 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1958,  France's  exports  of  cheese,  at  15.^ 
million  pounds,  were  about  11  percent  above  those  of  comparable  1957 • 

More  than  half  of  total  exports  went  to  Algeria.    Other  important 
markets  were  Belgium,  Morocco,  French  Equatorial  Africa,  French  West 
Africa  and  Italy.    Roquefort  cheese  exports  dropped  from  1.1  million 
pounds  to  830,000  pounds.    Reduced  exports  to  the  United  States  accounted 
for  the  major  share  of  this  decrease.    Exports  of  soft  cheese  types  were 
up  to  10.8  million  pounds  from  y.h  million  pounds  last  year. 

Imports  of  cheese,  at  "J  .2  million  pounds,  were  somewhat  below  a 
year  earlier.    Switzerland  was  the  chief  supplier  with  2.2  million  pounds, 
mostly  Emmenthal. 

France  exported  6.7  million  pounds  of  butter  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1958,  a  gain  of  about  k  million  pounds  over  a  year  earlier.    By  far 
the  largest  quantity  (2.2  million  pounds)  went  to  Italy.    The  United 
Kingdom  and  Algeria  took  approximately  1  million  pounds  each.  Imports 
were  very  small. 

Exports  of  evaporated  milk  rose  from  5«1  million  pounds  to  9.2 
million  pounds,  while  condensed  milk  shipments  increased  from  2.1  million 
pounds  to  ^.3  million  pounds.    Dried  milk  shipments,  mostly  to  Algeria, 
amounted  to  2.1  million  pounds,  compared  with  1.2  million  pounds  last 
year. 

AUSTRALIA  PROTESTS  FRENCH  AND  WEST 
GERMAN  FLOUR  EXPORT  SUBSIDIES 

The  Australian  Government  has  protested  against  French  and  West 
German  subsidized  flour  sales  to  Malaya,  Ceylon,  and  Indonesia- -countries 
which  have  provided  a  market  for  over  one-half  of  Australia's  flour 
exports  since  1951 • 

The  Australian  position  is  that  the  French  and  West  German  policies 
of  heavily  subsidizing  their  flour  export  trade,  have  encroached  unfairly 
upon  Australia's  traditional  markets. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Australian  flour  industry  has  been  agitating 
for  an  export  subsidy.    It  believes  that  some  form  of  assistance  to 
millers  will  be  necessary  for  Australia  to  retain  its  normal  flour  markets. 
The  industry  and  the  government  are  considerably  concerned  about  the  loss 
in  flour  trade  during  recent  months.    Protests  have  been  numerous. 
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YUGOSLAVIA  FIXES  MINIMUM 
PEICE  TO  GRAIN  PRODUCERS 

The  Yugoslav  Government  announced  on  April  23,  1958;  that  cooperatives 
must  pay  individual  growers  a  minimum  purchase  price  of  23  dinars  per  kilo 
for  1957  corn,  oats,  and  barley  at  producer  loading  points  (railway  station 
or  river  port) .    The  equivalents  in  dollars  per  bushel,  on  the  basis  of 
V75  dinars  to  the  dollar,  are  corn,  $1.23;  oats,  $0.70;  and  barley,  $1.05. 
These  prices  do  not  apply  to  grain  grown  under  preharvesting  contracts 
between  the  government  and  growers. 

The  purpose  of  the  recently  announced  minimum  purchase  price  is  to 
guarantee  producers  of  these  grains  a  fair  price  and  prevent  agricultural 
cooperatives  from  making  exhorbitant  profits. 

Early  in  the  season,  the  government  guaranteed  to  take  over  corn,  oats, 
and  barley  held  by  cooperatives  at  the  end  of  the  season  at  31  dinars  per 
kilogram,  or  the  equivalent  of  $1.^  per  bushel  for  corn,  $0.83  for  oats 
and  $1.2^  for  barley.    However,  the  cooperatives  heve  been  paying  growers 
only  20  dinars  ($1.07  per  bushel)  for  corn. 

The  government  considers  that  23  dinars  per  kilo  for  corn,  oats,  and 
barley  is  the  fair  price  on  the  following  basis: 

Dinars  per       Dollars  per 
kilo  metric  ton 


Price  to  growers    23  kQ.k2 

Operating  cost  of  cooperative    1^  3«l6 

Contribution  to  cooperative* s  investment 

fund  for  promotion  of  agriculture   2^  5*26 

Equalization  fee  to  support  export 

operations  ,..  k  S.k2 

Government  guarantee  to  cooperatives  

31  W^S 


The  equalization  fee  payable  by  cooperatives  is  a  temporary  measure 
to  provide  a  fund  to  subsidize  exports  of  corn  and  other  feed  grains  in 
special  circumstances.    Yugoslavia  has  had  difficulty  in  selling  corn 
abroad  this  season  because  of  Argentine  and  U.S.  competition.    In  addi- 
tion, the  export  coefficient  which  determines  the  foreign  exchange  rate 
has  frequently  been  unfavorable  to  feed  grain  exports.    As  a  result,  the 
Yugoslav  price,  which  in  practice  is  fixed  at  31  dinars  per  kilogram, 
is  not  always  competitive. 

In  order  to  permit  sales  in  such  cases,  a  subsidy  is  paid  to  Granex- 
port  (exclusive  exporter  of  grains)  from  the  equalization  funds.  The 
alternative  of  changing  the  export  coefficient  from  time  to  time  is  not 
considered  desirable  or  practical  by  the  government. 
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CANADA  LIFTS  IMPORT 
BAN  ON  FOWL 

The  Canadian  Minister  of  Agriculture  announced  on  June  13,  19 58,  that 
import  restrictions  on  fowl  have  been  removed.    The  restrictions  were  im- 
posed July  17,  1957,  "to  implement  the  price  support  program  adopted  last 
year  to  protect  the  Canadian  poultry  against  falling  prices  brought  on  by 
heavy  imports  and  heavy  Canadian  slaughterings. 

Lower  domestic  marketings  of  fowl  and  a  closer  price  relationship 
between  Canadian  and  U.  S.  markets  eliminated  the  necessity  for  the 
restrictions.    The  restrictions  on  turkey  imports,  however,  continue 
in  effect. 

U.S.  COARSE  GRAIN  EXPORTS 
BREAK  1955-56  RECORD 

Estimated  U.S.  coarse  grain  exports  totaling  8,213,000  short  tons 
through  June  13  top  the  previous  annual  record  of  8,123,000  tons  set  in 
1955-56  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  May  19,  1953).    The  current 
estimate  is  based  on  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  for  July  through  April 
and  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  inspections  for  export  from  May  1  to 
date.    Products  are  not  included. 

Coarse  grain  exports  for  1957-58  are  ahead  of  1956-57  exports  for 
the  same  date  by  31  percent.    Corn  exports  of  ^,810,000  tons  are  leading 
last  year's  shipments  by  29  percent;  barley  exports,  at  1,90^,000  tons, 
are  up  k-2  percent;  grain  sorghums,  at  1,115,000  tons,  are  up  37  percent; 
and  oats,  at  38^,000  tons,  are  about  5,000  tons  ahead  of  last  year. 

YUGOSLAVIA'S  WHEAT 
OUTLOOK  IMPROVES 

Widespread  rains  and  continuation  of  relatively  cool  weather  in  June 
have  improved  Yugoslavia's  wheat  prospects,  according  to  reports  in  mid- 
June.    With  the  more  favorable  outlook,  production  is  now  forecast  at  88 
million  bushels,  compared  with  the  1950-5^  average  of  80  million  bushels 
and  the  alltime  record  of  Ilk  million  bushels  last  year.    For  earlier 
forecasts  see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  June  23. 

JORDAN'S  WHEAT  CROP  SMALL 

Jordan's  1958  wheat  production  is  reported  to  be  much  below  average. 
Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  the  crop  will  be  little  more  than  2 
million  bushels,  compared  with  the  1957  crop  of  8  million  bushels.  The 
country's  minimum  requirements  for  food  and  feed  are  about  5.5  million 
bushels.    Its  present  stocks  are  not  large  enough  to  bring  supplies  up 
to  requirements  and  imports  will  be  needed. 
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WHEAT  PROSPECTS  GENERALLY  GOOD 
IN  NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

Wheat  crop  prospects  are  good  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  again  this 
season,  according  to  preliminary  information  available  to  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.    The  outlook  is  good  for  much  of  Europe  and  for  the 
countries  of  Asia  for  which  reports  are  available.    Total  wheat  production 
in  the  United  States  may  he  sharply  above  the  1957  crop.    Seeding  has  only 
recently  been  completed  in  Canada  and  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
growing  season  are  spotty,  with  a  shortage  of  surface  moisture  handicapping 
development  in  a  number  of  areas. 

Preliminary  forecasts  as  of  June  1  place  U.S.  production  about  a  third 
above  the  1957  crop.    As  forecast  at  1,271  million  bushels,  total  wheat 
production  would  be  one  of  the  largest  crops  of  record  for  the  United  States. 
The  forecast  of  1,069  million  bushels  for  winter  wheat  is  an  alltime  record 
and  51  percent  above  1957*    Indicated  yields  of  winter  wheat,  at  2^.k 
bushels  per  acre,  are  significantly  above  the  previous  high  in  1957>  while 
acreage  for  harvest  is  about  9  million  acres  less  than  the  acreage  harvested 
for  the  previous  record  production  in  1952. 

U.S.  production  of  spring  wheat  is  forecast  at  202  million  bushels,  16 
percent  less  than  the  below-average  crop  last  year.    Lower  yield  prospects 
and  reduced  acreage  of  durum  account  for  the  small  crop  expected.  Produc- 
tion of  durum  is  expected  to  be  only  16  million  bushels,  one  of  the  smallest 
outturns  of  recent  years,  compared  with  ko  million  bushels  in  1957  aad  a 
10-year  average  of  30  million  bushels. 

Canada1 s  1958  wheat  acreage  will  not  be  officially  reported  until 
August  12,  but  farmers  planned  a  slight  decrease  again  this  year.  According 
to  an  official  statement  of  intended  planting  as  of  March  1,  wheat  acreage 
was  to  be  20.6  million  acres,  the  smallest  since  19^-3  j  when  a  special 
wartime  acreage  reduction  program  was  in  effect.    Dry  surface  soil  in  parts 
of  the  Prairie  Provinces  has  retarded  germination  and  growth  of  the  crop, 
especially  in  late-sown  fields.    Early-sown  wheat  on  summerf allow  has 
withstood  the  dryness.    Moisture  was  urgently  needed  over  wide  areas  of 
southern  Manitoba,  and  southern  and  central  districts  of  Saskatchewan. 

Wheat  prospects  are  promising  in  most  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
Acreage  appears  to  be  slightly  larger  than  in  1957  and  crop  condition  is 
generally  good  despite  excessive  moisture  in  parts.    Crops  came  through 
the  winter  with  only  minor  damage,  but  the  spring  season  was  unseasonably 
cold,  making  spring  seeding  later  than  usual.    Warmer  weather  in  May 
permitted  crops  to  develop  and  make  up  some  of  the  arrears.    Large  areas 
were  too  wet  in  early  June,  but  no  serious  effects  have  been  reported. 
The  outlook  in  Eastern  Europe  is  less  favorable  than  last  year,  when  record 
crops  were  harvested  in  most  countries.    Only  about  average  yields  are 
expected  this  year.    Spring  rains  were  late  and  dryness  has  continued  to 
handicap  crop  development  in  many  parts. 
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Spring  was  also  late  in  the  Soviet  Union.    Despite  delays  in  planting, 
about  118  million  acres  of  spring  wheat  were  seeded.    This  is  close  to  the 
spring  wheat  acreage  for  the  record  1956  crop.    Reports  indicate  that 
moisture  supplies  are  adequate  in  most  areas. 

On  the  basis  of  preliminary  reports,  the  wheat  harvest  recently  com- 
pleted in  India  and  Pakistan  was  near  the  record  of  last  year.  India's 
production  is  tentatively  placed  at  about  325  million  bushels,  slightly 
less  than  the  final  estimate  of  338  million  bushels  in  1957 •    Yields  are 
estimated  as  about  the  same  as  last  year,  but  acreage  was  down  slightly. 
The  crop  in  Pakistan  is  estimated  at  about  lk-0  million  bushels,  little 
change  from  last  year's  production.    Acreage  was  slightly  above  that  in 
1957. 

Japan' s  wheat  crop  is  expected  to  be  below  normal  because  of  cold 
weather  in  late  March.    Preliminary  estimates  place  the  loss  at  19  percent. 
Latest  information  from  Turkey  indicates  that  the  size  of  its  harvest 
depends  on  the  amount  of  rain  during  the  remainder  of  the  growing  season. 
Hot,  dry  weather  has  caused  deterioration  in  some  parts.    Latest  forecasts 
place  the  harvest  somewhere  between  the  1956  and  1957  crops. 

Conditions  in  North  Africa  are  favorable  and  production  there  is 
reported  somewhat  larger  than  in  1957.    Preliminary  forecasts  place  the 
harvest  in  Tunisia  as  the  best  of  recent  years.    Production  in  Morocco  is 
well  above  the  small  crop  last  year.    No  official  estimate  is  available 
for  Algeria,  but  private  estimators  place  the  crop  at  the  1957  level. 

U.K.  HALVES  WHEAT 
IMPORTS  FROM  U.S. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1958,  United  Kingdom  wheat  imports  were 
1,107,200  long  tons,  down  7  percent  from  a  year  earlier.    Imports  from 
the  United  States,  however,  were  off  U7  percent.    The  following  table 
shows  a  shift  in  source  of  wheat  imports  from  Australia,  the  United 
States,  Argentina,  and  Belgium  to  France,  Canada,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 


WHEAT:    United  Kingdom,  imports  by  country  of  origin, 
January-March  1957  and  1958  


Origin 

January-March 

Origin 

January-March 

1957    ;  1958 

1957    :  1958 

1,000  long  tons 

1,000  long  tons 

203.^ 
331.0 
108.1 
26.8 

30. if 

175.5 
52.2 
:  6.9 

:  3-2 
1*83.8 

16.9 

:  200.7 

.  583.5 
kl.6 
:        16.  k 

U.S.S.R  

Other  countries. 

1,178.1 

1,107.2 
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GREEK  RAISIN  ESTIMATE  RAISED 

The  estimate  of  the  1957  Greek  raisin  pack  (mainly  sultanas)  has  "been 
revised  upward  again  as  the  export  total  has  continued  to  mount.    The  1957 
crop  is  now  estimated  at  a  record  65,000  short  tons.    The  previous  record 
was  55>000  short  tons  in  1953.    Average  production  (1950-5*0  is  only  1+1,700 
tons.    New  acreage  in  Crete,  where  sultana  production  is  concentrated,  is 
responsible  for  the  increasing  output. 

Greek  raisin  exports  from  the  1957  crop  also  were  at  a  new  high,  amount- 
ing to  6l,0l+l  tons  between  September  1,  1957>  and  May  15,  1958-  Exports 
in  the  comparable  period  of  1956-57  totaled  1+2,385  tons. 

Exports  of  dried  currants,  thus  far  this  season  are  well  above  exports 
in  the  comparable  195&-57  period,  totaling  63,1+03  tons  from  September  1, 
1957  through  May  15,  1953,  against  56,517  tons. 

SPAIN  BOOSTS  ALMOND  AND 
FILBERT  PRICES  AGAIN 

The  Spanish  Government  has  again  raised  minimum  export  prices  for 
almonds  and  filberts.  The  latest  prices—announced  in  early  June--are 
approximately  1+  to  1+.5  cents  per  pound  higher  for  shelled  almonds,  and 
3  to  1+  cents  per  pound  more  for  shelled  filberts. 

These  increases  are  in  addition  to  those  in  early  May  of  10  to  12  cents 
for  almonds  and  9  "to  11  cents  for  shelled  filberts.    The  latest  minimum  ex- 
port prices  are  as  follows  (previous  prices  in  parentheses): 

Shelled 

Shelled  almonds  Cents  per  lb.        filberts      Cents  per  lb. 

Farmer  Mallorcas,  with  pieces  51.7  (1+7.6)        Whole           51. 3  (1+7.2) 

Farmer  Mallorcas,  without  pieces  52.6  (1+8. 5)       Pieces         1+0.8  (37.6) 

Valencias,  unselected  5I+.I+  (1+9-9) 

Mallorcas,  selected  56.7  (52.2) 

Valencias,  selected  57.2  (52.6) 

Pieces 

AUSTRALIAN  CANNED  FRUIT  PRODUCTION  UP; 
EXPORTS  TO  INCREASE 

The  1958  Australian  pack  of  canned  peaches  and  apricots  is  substantially 
larger  than  the  1957  pack,  according  to  the  Australian  Canned  Fruits  Board. 
Preliminary  estimates  of  the  canned  pear  pack  indicate  it  will  be  slightly 
bigger  than  that  of  last  year. 

The  1958  volume  of  Australian  canned  fruit  exports  is  expected  to  be 
well  above  the  1957  level. 
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FRUITS,  CANNED:    Australian  production,  specified 
kinds,  annual  195^-57,  estimated  1958 


Fruit 


195^ 


1955 


1956 


1957 


Estimated 
1958 


1,000  cases  equiv.  2k  No.  2g  cans 


 :    1,271  : 

Qh6  : 

789 

802  • 

891 

 :    2,565  : 

2,172  : 

1,789 

1,^77  ' 

2,292 

 :    1,718  : 

1,835 

1,817 

2,166 

2,200 

The  55-pe^cent  increase  in  the  peach  pack  represents  a  remarkable  re- 
covery from  the  short  pack  of  1957  following  the  excessively  wet  conditions 
of  1956.    New  areas  coming  into  production  in  the  Murray  districts  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  Goulbum  Valley  are  partly  responsible  for  the  increase. 
Also,  there  were  excellent  crops  this  season  from  acreage  which  survived  the 
1956  floods.    A  further  factor  is  the  increased  canning  of  freestone  peaches 
from  areas  not  affected  by  the  1956  wetness,  particularly  South  Australia. 

Not  only  were  this  year*s  peach  crops  heavy  but  they  were  also  particu- 
larly free  of  diseases  and  insect  damage.    The  percentage  meeting  export 
standards  is  above  normal,  and  is  estimated  as  at  least  67  percent. 

The  quality  of  the  apricot  pack  is  also  reported  good,  with  approxi- 
mately 65  percent  of  the  pack  passed  for  export. 

Enough  fresh  pears  were  available  for  a  substantial  increase  over  the 
record  1957  pack,  but  canners  were  doubtful  about  marketing  prospects  and 
limited  their  production  to  approximately  the  1957  level.    Here  too,  an 
unusually  large  percentage  of  the  pack  may  be  of  export  quality. 

FRUITS,  CANNED:    Australian  exports,  specified 
kinds,  annual  195^-57,  forecast  1958 


Fruit  ;    195^     i    1955     !    1956     :  1957 


:  -  -  -  -  1,000  cases  equiv.  2k  No.  2\  cans  -  - 

Apricots  :  :  6^2  :  5^0  :  2^  :  580 

Peaches  :  1,62^  :  1,503  :  1,H8  :  6^5  :  1,5^0 

Pears  :  1,366  :  1,1+96  :  1,276  :  1,1+69  :  1,750 

Composite  packs  :  *J-3  :  93  :  95  :  17^  :  V 

Pineapple  :  812  :  968  :  662  :  302  :  1/ 

Tropical  fruit  salad  :  ^5  :  39  :  20  :  20  ;  1/ 

Total  I  l+,934  i  k,lk\  \  3,7H  :  2,858  :  1/ 


1/  Not  available. 
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INDIAN  VANASPATI  PRODUCTION 
UP  SHARPLY  IN  1957 

Vanaspati  production  in  India  increased  sharply  in  1957  "to  336,000 
short  tons,  compared  "with  285,600  tons  the  year  before.    Vanaspati  is  a 
hydrogenated  vegetable  oil  for  cooking  use  and  resembles  American  shorten- 
ings . 

The  industry  has  grown  rapidly  since  its  start  in  the  late  1920' s. 
From  only  about  335  tons  in  1930,  production  rose  to  7^000  tons  in  19^0 
and  193,000  tons  in  1950.     India's  Second  5-Year  Plan  has  a  goal  of  i|00,000 
long  tons  (M+8,000  short  tons)  by  1961. 

The  vanaspati  industry  is  subject  to  the  Industries  (Development  and 
Regulation)  Act  of  1951-    The  Vegetable  Oil  Products  Controller  permits 
only  peanut  oil,  sesame  oil,  and  cottonseed  oil  to  be  used  in  vanaspati. 
The  chief  ingredient  has  always  been  peanut  oil.    All  vanaspati,  however, 
must  contain  at  least  5  percent  of  sesame  oil,  which  can  be  easily  detected 
by  tests  used  to  discover  whether  ghee  (clarified  butter)  has  been  adulte- 
rated with  vanaspati.    In  1958,  manufacturers  have  voluntarily  agreed  to 
use  cottonseed  oil  for  at  least  2.5  percent  of  their  vegetable  oil  require- 
ments.   The  government  wants  to  encourage  the  cottonseed  crushing  industry 
as  a  means  of  increasing  vegetable  oil  output  in  India. 

The  vanaspati  industry  is  concerned  about  the  immediate  outlook  for 
production  and  sales  because  of  the  relatively  high  price  of  peanut  oil 
(the  principal  cost  item)  and  because  a  shortage  of  rice  has  lead  to  a 
curb  on  community  feasts,  which  feature  fat-rich  foods.     The  longer-term 
outlook,  however,  is  favorable  because  of  rising  consumer  incomes  and 
increasing  urbanization.    Vanaspati  has  become  popular  as  an  alternative 
fat  to  ghee,  which  sells  at  a  much  higher  price.    There  is  no  problem  of 
production  capacity,  currently  estimated  at  k^Q,k00  short  tons. 

U.S.  JULY -APRIL  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  EXPORTS 
SLIGHTLY  LOWER  THAN  EXPECTED 

United  States  wheat  and  flour  exports  during  July-April  of  1957-58 
amounted  to  327  million  bushels,  compared  with  k-51  million  during  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier.    Exports  during  the  remaining  2  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  are  expected  to  fall  short  of  the  required  amount  to 
fulfill  the  previous  estimate  of  kOO  million  bushels.    Total  exports  for 
the  full  marketing  year  (July- June)  1957-58  are  now  expected  to  be  between 
390  and  395  million  bushels. 

Increased  exports  to  India,  Poland,  and  Brazil  during  July-April  failed 
to  offset  declining  exports  to  Western  Europe,  which  had  a  record  crop  in 
1957.    Other  countries  taking  substantially  less  were  Turkey,  Indonesia, 
and  Japan. 
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WHEAT  AND  FLOUR:    United  States  exports  by  countries  of  destination, 
July-April  1956-57  and  July-April  1957-58 


:         July-April  1956-57 

July-April  1957-58 

Destination 

:      Wheat    :  Flour  l/:  Total 

!    Wheat    :  Flour  l/s  Total 

Western  Hemisphere: 

Central  America  

Cuba  

British  West  Indies   

Haiti  ......  

Colombia   : 

Venezuela  

Peru  

Bolivia   

Chile   .  

Brazil   

Others  

Total   

Europe: 

Norway  

Denmark  

United  Kingdom   

Netherlands   

Belgium-Luxembourg   

France  

Germany,  West   

Austria   

Switzerland   

Finland   

Poland   

Portugal   

Italy   

Yugoslavia   

Greece   

Others   

Total   

Asia: 

Turkey  

Lebanon   

Israel   

Saudi  Arabia   

India   

Pakistan   

Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia 

Indonesia   

Philippine  Republic   

Korea  

Formosa  

Japan   

Others   


1.000  bushels,  grain  equivalent 


17,212 


43 
21 


,358 
977 
,573 
,937 


11,665 
5,368 
39,719 


Total    H9, 

Africa: 

Morocco   

Tunisia   

Egypt   

French  West  Africa   

Ghana  

Western  British  Africa  .. 

Others   

Total   

Oceania  

Unspecified  3_/   

World  total   


2,087 
524 
3,017 
39 
2 

2,776 
4,003 
5,365 
773 
1 

1,946 


17,212 
2,087 
7,882 
3,994 

43,612 

21,939 
2,776 
4,003 
5,365 

12,438 
5,369 

41,665 


1,131 

3,653 

:  : 
4,784  :  1,544 
6,113  :  2,361 

3,722 

5,266 

2,720  :  3,393 

3,779 
2,845 

6,140 

32  - 

2,877  ■ 

<-,9UV 

X 

2,846 

1,136 

1,136 

1  UA 

1,233  :  1,389 

2,624  i  60 

O  Aft/ 

3,522 

A/1 

588 

4,110 

354 

5,381 

1  CAl 

3,5o-i.  i 

5,704 
246 

6,345 

3,329 
2,748 

232 

O   ft  OA 

3,072 

1,245 

.J, 993 
/   ol  A 

4,9±o 

!  823 

1,007 
2,048 

4,883 

33  ' 

1  a  Aft 

80 

6,738 

2 

A  rr/n 

ft  kt\ 

2,081  :  10,652 

1,670 

2,303 

7  01 
47-1- 

1,968 

2,459 

26,229 

20,315 

46,544 

22,265 

23,069 

45,334 

1,889 

:  792 

2,681 

231  ! 

717 

i  948 

3,456 

:  34 

3,490 
i    33, 344 

.  1,304 

9 

:  1,313 

31,806 

:  1,538 

!  16,931 

!  820 

17,751 

16,486 

:  2,867 

i  19,353 

i  3,492 
1,836 

3,146 

6,638 

17,073 

:  20 

t  17,093 

46 

1,882 

31,134 

:  7 

:    31, 141 

11 

!  11 

31,906 

146 

•  32,052 
1,869 

!  14,932 

:  38 

14,970 

1,866 

3 

:  1,117 
:  474 

:  1,117 
i  474 

8,274 

i  6 

:  8,280 

17 

2,979  : 

:  2,979 

:  907 

!  907 

:  18,479 

:  18,479 

5,535 
8,564 

:  96 

i  57631 

t  288 

.  85 

t  373 

i  625 

:  9,189 

:  742 

:     1,932  :  2,674 

24,394 

:  19 

:  24,413 

:  9,415 

:  28 

t  9,443 

17,731 
2.083 

:  31 

:  17,762 

:  2,920 

!  3 

:  2,923 
«  2,499 

•     ,  71 

:  2.154 

:  2.097 

402 

205,176 

:  6,255 

:  211,431 

s  75,165 

:  7,237 

:  82,402 

149,908 

21,410 

171,318 

162,128 

15,310 

177,438 

2,904 
1,071 
2,694 

1,792 

:           23  : 
!  2 
:        358  i 
:  6 
:  1,387 
:  1,748 
:  1,648 

23 
2,906 
1,429 
2,700 
1,387 
•  1,748 
3,440 

1,448 
151 
— 
458 

523 

t  8 
t  168 
343 
1  1 
1,378 
:  1,796 
.  1,205 

1,456 
319 

:  343 
1  459 
:  1,378 
1,796 
1,728 

8,461 

:  5,172 

13,633 

2,580 

4,899 

7,479 

1.117 

33 

i  7.158 

33 
8.275 

544 

33  »  33 
13.764  :  U.308 

390,891 

:  60,343 

451,234 

262,682 

64,312  :  326,994 

6,723 

8,807 
14 
71,316 
19,863 


9,723 
6,195 
36,663 


1,250 
8 

1,531 
22 
1 
893 
99 
6,838 
949 
5 

1,891 


1/  Wholly  of  U.S.  wheat.    Beginning  July  1,  1957,  the  factor  for  converting  100  pounds  of 
flour  into  bushels  of  grain  equivalent  changed  from  2.33  to  2.3.    2/  Less  than  500  bushels. 
3_/  Includes  shipments  for  relief  or  charity  which  are  not  shown  by  destination. 
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U.  S.  COTTON  L INTERS  EXPORTS 
DECLINE  IN  APRIL 

United  States  exports  of  cotton  linters,  mostly  chemical  qualities, 
were  1^,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  in  April  1953;  down  12  percent  from 
March  exports  of  16,000  bales,  and  were  less  than  half  the  ^1,000  bales 
exported  in  April  1957*    Exports  during  August-April  1957-58  were  185,000 
bales,  down  substantially  from  exports  of  3^-ljOOO  bales  in  the  comparable 
period  of  1956-57*    Exports  declined  to  all  major  importing  countries. 

Principal  destinations  of  the  August-April  1957-58  exports,  with 
comparable  1956-57  figures  in  parentheses,  were:    West  Germany  67,000 
bales  (117,000);  United  Kingdom  37,000  (U6,000);  Netherlands  30,000 
(55,000);  Canada  21,000  (28,000);  Japan  15,000  (56,000);  and  France 
13,000  (25,000). 

U.  S.  EXPORTS  OF  AMERICAN - 
EGYPTIAN  CONTINUE  DOWNTREND 

United  States  exports  of  American-Egyptian  (extra-long  staple)  cotton 
were  only  279  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  in  April  1958,  compared  with  715 
bales  in  March,  and  2,kTJ  bales  in  April  1957*    All  of  the  April  exports 
went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Exports  during  August-April  1957-58  were  10,093  bales,  in  contrast  to 
53,^67  bales  in  the  same  months  of  1956-57-    The  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  Austria  imported  the  largest  quantities,  with  smaller  quantities  going 
to  Chile,  West  Germany,  and  Italy. 

THAI  OILSEED  OUTPUT  UP 

The  outlook  for  oilbearing  crops  in  Thailand  for  the  next  few  years 
is  for  continued  expansion  of  production  and  consumption  of  coconuts, 
peanuts,  sesame,  and  soybeans,  and  for  increased  production  and  exports 
of  castor  beans.     Soybean  and  peanut  crops  are  expected  to  increase  some 
in  1958,  due  to  the  Chao  Phraya  irrigation  project  north  of  Bangkok. 

Total  1957  output  of  the  5  major  oil-bearing  crops --including  the 
copra  equivalent  of  all  the  coconut  crop- -was  around  1jo2,000  short  tons, 
up  10  percent  from  1956  and  more  than  double  the  212,000  tons  produced 
in  1950. 

Probably  because  of  greater  domestic  demand,  oilseed  exports  in  1957 
dropped  nearly  one-fifth  from  1956,  although  production  was  up  sharply. 
Castor  bean  exports,  however,  rose  15  percent.    Exports  of  edible  oils 
last  year  (mainly  peanut  oil)  also  declined,  dropping  to  about  one -third 
the  1956  level. 
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OILSEEDS  :    Thailand,  area  and  production,  1956  and  1957 


Item  : 

:                  Area  \ 

:  Production 

• 1956 

:     1957  1/ 

:  1956 

:      1957  1/ 

:     1,000  : 

•  1,000 

:  1.000  acres  : 

:  1.000  acres 

:  Short  tons 

:  Short  tons 

Edible :  : 

Peanuts  : 

:            204. £ 

:  205.6 

:          111.3  . 

:  122.4 

Sesame  seed 

•  •  • 

:             A3 .6 

:  42.8 

:  15.4 

14.3 

Soybeans 

i  59.2 

58.3 

:            24,3  . 

23.1 

Total 

307.2 

307.2 

:  151,0 

159 .3 

Palm:  : 

Copra  2/  • 

:  331.2 

:  334.0 

:  263.4 

■ 

:  294.3 

Industrial:             i  t 

Castor  beans . . 

:              47  -2 

:  48.4 

I  26.5 

:  27.6 

685.6 

:  689.6 

440.9 

481.7 

1/  Preliminary.    2/    Copra  equivalent  of  entire  coconut  output.  Actual 
copra  production  is  not  known,  but  is  belived  to  be  small — in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  15,000-20,000  tons  annually. 


Thailand  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 


OILS  AND  OILSEEDS  :    Thailand,  exports  by  kind,  1956  and  1957 


Item  :  Oilseeds  :  Oils 


:  1956  1  1957  1/  :        1956  :    1957  1/ 

:  Short  tons  :  Short  tons  :  Short  tons  :  $hprt  tons 

Edible:  :  :  :  : 

Soybean  :  7,849  :  1,469  :  31  :  4 

Cottonseed  :  5,529  :  5,452  :    : 

Peanut  :  23,376  :        12,826  :  1,462  :  494 

Sesame  seed   :  8f590  :  3.215  :    :   

Total   :  45.344  :         22.962  :  1.493  ;  428 


Palm:  :  :  : 

Copra  :  2  :   :  41 


Industrial:  :  :  :  : 

Castor  beans   ;         24,480  :         28,702  :  20_j  20 


Others  t  4.502  :  9.188  :  334  :  3J6 

Total  :         74.328  :         60.852  :  1.888  :  8£4. 


1/  Preliminary 

Thailand  Department  of  Customs. 
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CANADA'S  COTTON  CONSUMPTION 
DOWN  LAST  MONTH 

Canada's  cotton  consumption  of  28,000  bales  ( 500  pounds  gross)  in  May 
1958  was  down  3  percent  from  April  consumption  of  29,000  bales,  and  was  10 
percent  below  the  31; 000  bales  used  in  May  1957 • 

Consumption  during  August-May  1957-58  amounted  to  297,000  bales,  com- 
pared with  330,000  bales  in  the  same  months  of  1956-57* 

The  above  figures  reflect  a  slight  upward  revision  in  Canadian  monthly 
cotton  consumption.    This  recent  revision  was  based  on  more  complete  data 
which  became  available,  and  covers  the  period  from  January  I9U8  through 
May  I958. 


U.  S.  COTTON  EXPORTS 
INCREASE  IN  APRIL 

United  States  exports  of  cotton  (all  types)  in  April  1958  were  52^,000 
bales  of  500  pounds  gross  (501,000  running  bales).    This  was  an  increase  of 
5  percent  from  March  exports  of  500,000  bales.    Exports  in  April  1957 
totaled  628,000  bales, 

Cotton  exports  during  August-April  1957-58  were  i+,U62,000  bales 
(^,280,000  running  bales),  or  28  percent  below  exports  of  6,231,000  bales 
in  the  corresponding  1956-57  period. 

Sales  under  the  1957-58  cotton  export  program  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  for  export  between  August  16,  1957;  and  July  31;  1958,  totaled 
5,822,272  running  bales  as  of  June  9 >  1958.    The  average  selling  price, 
basis  Middling  1-inch  average  location,  was  28.93  cents  per  pound  for  the 
June  9  sales,  compared  with  28.56  cents  for  the  sale  on  May  26.     In  addi- 
tion, nearly  200,000  bales  that  were  sold  under  the  1956-57  program  were 
exported  between  August  1  and  August  15,  1957- 

Exports  for  the  1957-58  season  (August- July)  are  now  expected  to  reach 
at  least  5*600,000  bales,  compared  with  exports  of  7,600,000  bales  in 
1956-57. 

Sales  under  the  1958-59  program,  for  export  on  or  after  August  1,  1958, 
totaled  ^73,603  bales  as  of  June  9,  1958.    The  average  selling  price  for 
the  sales  on  June  9  was  28.76  cents  per  pound  for  Middling  1-inch  cotton 
at  average  location,  compared  with  28.58  cents  for  the  previous  sales  on 
May  26. 
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COTTON:    United  States  exports  by  country  of  destination,  averages  1935-39 
and  19U5-it9,  annual  1955  and  1956,  August-April  1956-57  and  1957-58  ' 


(Bales  of  5 00  pounds  gross) 


• 

Year  beginning  August  1 

August- 

•April 

Country  of  *- 
destination  *- 

Avei 
1935-39: 

•age 
19U5-ii9: 

1955  ' 

1    1956  ! 

1956-57 | 

1957-58 

• 
• 

• 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

.    1,000  : 

i   1,000  • 

:    1,000  : 

1,000 

• 
• 

bales  : 

bales  ! 

bales  : 

bales  : 

bales  ! 

bales 

0  : 

1/  36  ! 

18 

:         &  ! 

!        U0  : 

169  ! 

131  : 

30  : 

s      337  i 

278  ! 

159 

33  : 

1U  ! 

3 

:         25  : 

i         21  : 

2h 

35  ! 

21  : 

16  - 

!            33  ! 

28  : 

13 

662  ! 

575  • 

:  178 

:      U33  : 

:       310  : 

i  177 

511  i 

3ii0  : 

1,061  : 

858  : 

5Uo 

hh2  : 

U89 

!  105 

!       720  : 

:       566  ! 

107  : 

131  : 

17  • 

:       260  : 

229  ! 

:  89 

17  ! 

7  : 

2/ 

:         21  ! 

:  18 

!  12 

180  : 

69 

!  1 

!  27 

:          0  : 

:  188 

36  i 

2/  , 

!  5 

s        91  : 

(  i  : 

2U 

108  : 

69  s 

T  "71. 

!       17U  : 

!          172  ! 

-  155 

115  i 

12  : 

:  10 

:       ill  . 

>          on  • 

>       t  no 

C<            j-  r-m    1—   in  1    AW  J  • 

11  ! 

26  : 

lu 

:       121  i 

>       no  < 

T'i 

I J 

T  T      •  i  —  J     V.2  M  „  J  AH  « 

l,3i|0  ! 

iioo  : 

:       lp;J  ' 

1   nc'n  . 

1,050  : 

0  jjl  ; 

p  f  0 

17  : 

!  a7 

:  109 

:       I4I  s 

60 

•  -LP 

3/  96 

1    /  r%r\ 

!     4/  90 

5  ' 

Of} 

38 

>  TO. 

_  J_       ^       TP—  Q  —  —  -  -  — , .  • 

3,oo5 

!    2,5a5  ! 

ool 

i    a, 697  : 

p,oyo  . 

^jOUp 

• 
• 

301  : 

275 

:         75  ! 

:       380  : 

:       297  : 

:  205 

11 

:  16 

:  11 

:        31  : 

:         26  ; 

'  36 

:  5 

!  15 

:  19 

:         10  : 

:  10 

:  35 

:  li5 

!  95 

\         65  : 

:  105 

52 

t-  86 

!  9 

!       301  : 

286  : 

107 

!  5 

:         15  1 

:        U3  i 

:        39  ! 

/si 

2U 

1/ 

:  135 

:       220  : 

:       16U  ! 

!  139 

1,11*2  : 

585 

:  873 

:  1,588 

:    1,227  i 

001 

i  881 

Philippines,  itep.  of.: 

2 

:  h 

:  12 

:  36 

:        29  ; 

38 

5/ 
p/ 

•  1 

!  12ii 

!         161  ! 

:        135  i 

:  6p 

U 

!  2 

:  13 

:  11 

:           5  ! 

:  0 

9 

!  20 

:  Hi 

:  7U 

!         56  1 

:  3U 

20 

1  2k 

:  27 

:        52  • 

:        38  1 

:  U9 

1/ 

1  3 

!  6 

\  15 

:         12  ; 

:  10 

9 

:  7 

:  28 

!  81 

:         62  i 

:  51 

7/  15U 

:  8/  iiOU 

:  37 

:  9/  109 

82  : 

:  63 

Total  500-lb.  bales. : 

5. #9 

:  1,065 

:  2^320 

:  7,913 

:    6,231  : 

Total  running  bales.5 

5,300 

'  3,917 

!  2,215 

'  7,593 

•  5.991 

-  U.280 

1/  U-year  average.    2/  Less  than  500  bales.    3/  Includes  Czechoslovakia 
65.    h/  Includes  Czechoslovakia  57  and  Greece  21.    5/  If  any,  included  in 
other  countries.    6/  3-year  average.    7/  Includes  China  117,  and  French 
Indochina  22.    8/  Includes  China  U01.  "9/  Includes  Pakistan  28,  Union  of 
South  Africa  31,  and  Uruguay  15. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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INDIA'S  FLAXSEED  ACREAGE 
DOWN  THIS  YEAR 

India's  1957-58  flaxseed  plantings  are  reported  at  2,795^000  acres, 
according  to  the  second  official  estimate.    This  is  a  decline  of  7  percent 
from  the  corresponding  estimate  of  1956-57* 

The  new  estimate  does  not  cover  the  entire  area  sown  to  the  crop. 
Normally,  the  second  estimate  represents  roughly  75  percent  of  the  total 
area  finally  reported. 

The  final  estimates  of  area  and  production  for  1956-57  "were  3,758,000 
acres  and  13,960,000  bushels,  respectively.     In  1955-56  they  were  3,735*000 
acres  and  an  outturn  of  16,560, 000  bushels. 


VEGETABLE  OIL  OUTPUT  IN  U.S.S.R. 
REACHED  PEAK  IN  1957 

Production  of  all  vegetable  oils  in  the  U.S.S.R.  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  past  2  decades.    It  has  nearly  doubled  since  1950  when  the  outturn 
of  860,000  short  tons  exceeded  the  800, 000-ton  19^0  level  after  a  slow, 
steady  recovery  from  only  300,000  tons  in  19^-5.    The  Soviet  Union's  oilseed 
crushing  industry  suffered  severely  in  World  War  II. 

At  year's  end,  the  1957  production  was  forecast  at  1,68U,000  short 
tons.    Edible  oils  are  far  more  important  than  industrial  oils  in  the 
Soviet  Union.    Sunflower  seed  oil  and  cottonseed  oil  alone  comprise  about 
four-fifths  of  all  oil  produced.    Of  lesser  importance  are  soybean  and 
peanut  oils,  along  with  linseed  oil,  which  is  used  for  edible  and  in- 
dustrial purposes  in  the  Soviet  Union.    After  linseed  oil,  cameline  and 
castor  are  the  most  important  Russian  industrial  oils. 

Sunflower  seed  oil  production  has  expanded  greatly  in  recent  years. 
Output  in  I956  and  1957  was  about  2j  times  that  in  19^0. 

Cottonseed  oil  production  gains  have  been  smaller  but  also  significant. 
Although  the  decline  from  19^+0  to  19^6  was  relatively  more  abrupt  than  for 
soybean  oil,  production  of  cottonseed  oil  in  1957;  reflecting  the  peak  of 
a  steady  upward  trend,  was  only  65  percent  greater  than  in  19^0. 

Soybean  oil  output,  still  relatively  unimportant,  expanded  rapidly 
through  1951  but  has  held  fairly  steady  for  the  last  7  years.  Production 
of  peanut  oil  is  tending  to  decline  from  the  1953-55  level.    Linseed  oil 
output  in  1957  exceeded  that  of  19i+0  for  the  first  time.    Castor  oil  out- 
put however,  dropped  sharply  in  1957  from  the  levels  of  recent  years. 


■June  30,  1958 
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MALAYAN  COPRA  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 
UP  IN  FIRST  QUARTER 

Malayan  exports  of  copra  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  were  up 
one -third  From  a  year  earlier ,  while  imports --virtually  all  from  Indonesia-- 
increased  nearly  two-thirds.    Copra  exports  to  Europe  increased  signifi- 
cantly, "but  shipments  to  India  fell  kO  percent.    A  sizable  quantity  of 
copra  went  to  South  America  for  the  first  time. 

Coconut  oil  exports  were  down  30  percent  from  the  comparable  period 
of  1957. 

Because  of  heavy  imports  of  copra  and  the  drop  in  coconut  oil  exports, 
net  exports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  declined  to  about  one-tenth  of  the 
net  exports  of  the  previous  year  ( see  table  facing. ) 
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FOREIGN  CROPS  AND  MARKETS 

Published  weekly  to  assist  the  foreign  marketing  of  U.  S.  farm  prod- 
ucts by  keeping  the  Nation1 s  agricultural  interests  informed  of  cur- 
rent crop  and  livestock  developments  abroad,  foreign  trends  in  pro- 
duction, prices,  supplies  and  consumption  of  farm  products,  and  other 
factors  affecting  world  agricultural  trade.  Circulation  is  free  to 
persons  in  the  United  States. 

Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  is  distributed  only  upon  a  request  basis. 
If  you  find  you  have  no  need  for  this  publication,  please  tear 
off  the  addressograph  imprint  with  your  name  and  address,  pencil 
"drop"  upon  it,  and  send  it  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Room 
5918,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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COPRA  AND  COCONUT  OH:    MHaya,  exports,  imports  and  net  exports,  average  1938-39 
annual  1957  and  January-March  1957  and  1958 


Copra 

:                         Coconut  Oil 

Country 

Average 

1957  1/ 

.  Januartr  - 

-  March 

:  Average 

.  January 

-  March 

1938-39 

■    1957  1/ 

:    1958  1/ 

:  1938-39 

:  1957  1/ 

:  1957  IL. 

:    1958  1/ 

EXPORTS  : 

Long 
tons 

Long 
tons 

:  Long 
!  tons 

!  Long 
:  tons 

'  Long 
:  tons 

:  Long 

:  tons 

'•  Long 
:  tons 

Long 
:  V?ps 

:  3,820 

:  600 

:  950 

;  440 

i  135 

6.500 

:  10 

Europe :  : 

2,050 

!  1,000 

.  \2 
:  100 
■  2/  50 
:  10 
:  822 
!  50 

8,578 
2/46,384 
11,322 
28,956 
4,703 
3,358 

!  — 

>   

:  1,509 
:  8,013 
:  14,756 
:  5,001 

:  926 

:  1,509 
:  2,896 
:  5,065 
:  4.260 

[  zz 

:    .  480 
:  1,500 

:  3,191 
:  4,326 
:  1,763 

11,678 
— — — 

!  400 
200 



:  400 

:  685 
:  500 

z   

:  — 

1,850 
52,710 
3,314 





:  92 
12V617 
80 

:  834 
:  •  3,933 
:  4/17.966 

:  — 
:  833 
:  5/  1,897 

:  — 
:  1,759 
:  6/3.877 

3/  6.589 

:   

Total   

163.225 

19.867 

400 

3.165 

13,833 

■  52,938 

:  16.460 

:  14.916 

Africa:  : 

5,805 
3J  246 
 I 

4,604 
2/  2 

325 
604 

:  257 
:  1,165 
!  4,575 
:  1.821 

:  42 

Union  of  South  Africa: 
Other   ; 

1   

.   

§7 

i  1,055 
:  289 

:  779 
:  189 

6,051 

%f 

5.535 

!  7,81? 

:  1.344 

:  1,010 

Asia:                             :  : 

1,873 
7,403 

699 

1  3,908 
2,028 

'  19,952 
:  6,484 

1,201 
:  3,068 

6,660 
:  241 

:  4,801 

:  66 

127 

i  ,i 

— 

:  301 
:  135 
:  3,296 
:  59 

:  300 
!  72 
:  1,162 
:  304 

268 
1 

160 

2 

68,320 
2 

12,074 
13 
3,254 

2 

21,631 

2 

412 

12^*76 

1/ 
7,493 

1,391 
22,551 
3,130 

627 
1.747 

!  96 
!  338 

■  549 

2.018 

500 

1,623 

1,584 

2.,  574 

92.941 

23,246 

22.261 

24,592. 

*»t980 

.  9,026 

2r802 

ncpnnla               _    •   

751 

1 

!  1 

Grand  total  . . . . : 

116.628  . 

24.246 

31.926  i 

9/55.700 

101.177 

26.830 

18,864, 

IMPORTS 

i  : 

1 

:  : 

11,088 
103,591 
584 

8,849 
178,476 
1,021 

3,296 
32,022 
205 

133 
58,000 
139  : 

1 

209 
240 

1,118 

:  29 

309 

!  21 

!  115 
8 

130,263 

188,346 

35,52? 

58.272  : 

450 

1,147 

330 

12? 

51.587 

-71,718 

-11 t 277 

-26 f 346  ! 

55,350 

100,030 

26 P 500 

13,741 

Net  exports  of  : 
copra  &  coconut  oil  : 

as  oil  •   •  : 

,  j.*  

139,285 

87,060 

30,786 

3,402  i 

87,750 

54,848 

19,395  ! 

2,143 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Total  Germany.    2/  All  to  Belguim.    4/  Includes  14,908  tons  to  O^SJS.R.  and  2,566  tons  to 
Yugoslavia.        1,100  tons  to  U.S.S.R.  and  797  tons  to  Yugoslavia.    6/  3,500  tons  to  U.S.S.R.  and  377  tons  to 
Yugoslavia.    7/  Territory  formerly  known  es  French  Morocco.    8/  Less  than  .5  ton.    2/  Includes  29  tons  to 
"other  countries." 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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